THE  PASSING  OF  THE  WEST  END. 

^  fi  FEW  years  ago  Alexander  Paterson  wrote  a  book 
called  “  Across  the  Bridges,”  from  which  a  great 
J  \  many  people  to  whom  “  London  ”  stood  just  for 
0  Bond  Street,  and  Knightsbridge,  and  Kensington, 
and  perhaps  a  few  specially  eligible  suburbs,  got  their  first 
real  and  vivid  impression  of  that  great  “  London-over- the 
water,”  of  the  closely-packed  South  and  East  quarters  of  the 
City.  It  is  true  that  before  his  book  was  written,  great 
efforts  had  already  been  made  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
two  Londons.  Pioneers  of  the  Settlement  Movement,  the 
founders  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  Oxford  House  and  other 
places  meant  to  link  the  different  elements  in  our  national 
life  together,  had  already  taken  the  first  step  towards  making 
London  a  “  city  that  is  at  unity  in  itself.”  They  saw  that 
the  old  fashionable  “  slumming  ”  was  not  enough  ;  that 
you  cannot  solve  the  social  problem  by  merely  visiting 
‘‘  the  poor  ”  in  Whitechapel  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
driving  back  to  a  comfortable  home  in  Mayfair. 

And  so,  during  the  last  few  years  the  tendency  has  been 
all  towards  the  narrowing  of  that  gulf  between  East  and 
West.  On  the  one  hand  the  Labour  Movement,  with  its 
gradually  developing  programme  of  educational  and 
economic  and  political  reform,  has  been  working  with 
increasing  force  and  effectiveness  for  the  breaking  of  the 
bonds  of  class  and  privilege. 

On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  the  Settlement 
Movement  with  its  accompaniments  of  real  honest  “  social 
work,”  and  such  modem  developments  of  the  Settlement 
as  the  Oxford  and  Bermondsey  Club,  where  a  “  chunk  ” 
of  Oxford  does  not  live  together  in  one  Settlement  House, 
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but  where  Oxford  and  Bermondsey  are  mixed  up  together 
quite  indiscriminately  in  “  digs  ”  and  club  :  sharing,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  life  as  equal  citizens. 

Just  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  is  happening  here  in 
England  is  happening  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  old 
distinction  between  the  “  West  End  of  the  World  — 
Europe  and  America — where  all  the  “  people  who  count  ** 
lived  ;  and  the  “  East  End,’’ inhabited  by  strangely-coloured 
and  queerly-mannered  “  natives,”  is  breaking  down — is 
almost  gone,  in  fact.  It  is  not  quite  sixty  years  ago  since 
an  American  sailor,  Commodore  Perry,  knocked  on  the 
doors  of  the  little  Japanese  Empire,  and  forced  them  open 
to  western  trade.  Yet  to-day  the  representatives  of  Japan 
take  counsel  on  equal  terms  with  the  delegates  of  the 
western  nations,  and  our  own  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  doings  and  demands  of  India  and  Egypt  and 
China.  It  means  something,  too,  that  one  of  the 
delegates  of  our  own  British  Commonwealth  at  Washington 
was  a  very  great  and  distinguished  Indian — Sir 
Srinavasa  Sastri.  And  wherever  you  look  over  the  world, 
whether  it  is  to  the  Universities  of  England,  or  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  where  Indian  and  Chinese  and  Egyptian  and 
British  students  swap  books  and  jokes  and  play  tennis 
together ;  or  whether  it  is  to  Washington,  where  East  and 
West  meet  round  the  Council  Table  ;  or  whether  it  is  to 
India,  where  an  English  engineer  can  now  work  gladly 
under  an  Indian  Minister,  and  where  Indian  and  British 
are  beginning  to  work  together  as  co-subjects  and  co-rulers — 
everywhere  the  same  spirit  of  unity  and  equality  is  found 
to  be  growing. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  set-backs  and  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  all  this.  There  are  still  a  number  of 
people,  the  typical  old  West-enders,  who  still  seem  to  think 
in  spite  of  a  thousand  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that  “  natives  ” 
are  meant  to  be  governed  and  “  done  good  to  ” — perhaps 
even  converted — by  white  men  ;  but  always  to  be  kept  at 
a  respectful  distance. 

This  point  of  view — even  though  some  of  our  nicest 
uncles  and  aunts  may  share  it — is  really  a  looking  backward. 
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The  vision  of  the  future,  dim  and  imperfect  as  it 
may  yet  appear  to  us,  is  the  vision  of  one  world,  no  longer 
arbitrarily  divided  into  a  respectable,  white.  West  End,  and 
an  outlandish  coloured  East  End,  but  raising  up  from  every 
country  its  statesmen  and  prophets,  its  saints  and  thinkers, 
and  poets,  for  guidance  of  its  common  life. 

For  all  who  care  for  mankind,  this  vision  of  the  future 
must  raise  a  great  many  serious  practical  questions  :  some 
political,  some  social,  some  religious — as  to  how  best  and 
how  most  speedily  the  facts  of  the  present  world-situation 
may  be  moulded  to  this  ideal.  And  to  Christians  especially, 
followers  of  Him  who  prayed,  ‘‘  That  they  all  may  be 
one,”  comes  the  call  to  see  how  best  they  themselves  as 
individuals,  and  the  whole  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
can  make  real  their  profession  of  faith  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  unity  of  the  world,  after 
which  the  League  of  Nations  and  Conferences  like  that  at 
Washington,  strive,  is  to  be  based  on  the  surest  of  all 
foundations,  a  common  faith  in  the  one  **  God  and  Father 
of  us  all,”  the  Church  of  God  all  over  the  world  has  got  a 
very  big  job  to  do.  It  cannot  do  it  unless,  through  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  all  its  branches  show  initiative, 
activity  and  endurance.  We  cannot  any  longer  think  of 
the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world  as  depending  solely 
(or,  indeed,  chiefly)  on  the  energies  of  the  western  Churches, 
and  the  western  Missionary  Societies. 

These  have  their  part,  and  it  is  still  a  great  part,  to  play. 
But  the  task  is  too  big  for  them.  Justice  and  expediency 
alike  demand  that  to  Indians,  Chinese  and  Africans, 
should  be  entrusted  the  responsibility  for  showing  forth 
Christ  to  the  nations  of  India,  China  and  Africa. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  which  the  new  vision  of  a 
united  world,  in  which  East  and  West  are  equal  partners, 
means  to  our  Church  of  England,  to  the  S.P.G.,  and  to  the 
other  Missionary  Societies.  Their  Committees  sitting 
in  London  round  staid,  polished  tables,  are  all  realising, 
more  and  more  every  day,  that  what  matters 
more  for  India  and  China  than  themselves  and  their 
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emissaries  out  there,  is  the  Indian  Church,  the  Chinese 
Church,  the  initiative  and  energy  of  their  leaders,  the 
missionary  zeal  of  all  their  members. 

And  so,  if  you  could  hide  behind  a  curtain  in  the  Board- 
room  in  the  S.P.G.  House,  when  a  Committee  was  discuss¬ 
ing — say,  missionary  work  in  India — you  would  hear  much 
talk  of  how  best  the  Church  in  India  may  become  truly 
Indian — in  leadership,  in  the  form  of  its  government,  in  its 
services  and  music — and  so  on.  And  you  might,  perhaps, 
hear  of  a  scheme  which  is  on  foot  now  in  Southern  India  for 
bringing  together  all  the  Christians  who  at  present  belong 
to  different  Churches — Anglican  and  Syrian,  and  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  Congregationalist — and  forming  them  into  one 
united  and  truly  Indian  Church,  which  shall  undertake  the 
task  of  bringing  India  to  Christ  far  more  effectively  than 
can  be  done  at  present. 

The  East  has  produced  great  Christian  leaders  already  : 
men  like  Bishop  Azariah,  or  K.  T.  Paul,  or  Sadhu  Sunder 
Singh  (in  India)  ;  or  like  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  or  Mr.  David 
Yui,  or  Mr.  Cheng  Ching  Yi  (in  China),  whose  names  are 
honoured,  whose  character  and  opinions  command  respect 
throughout  the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  in  their  own 
countries. 

We  are  ashamed  to-day  that  we  were  ever  tempted  to 
believe  in  that  un-Christian  myth  :  the  superiority  of  the 
West.  We  look  for  the  day  when  Indian  priests  may  help 
us  with  the  conversion  of  London  and  Liverpool,  as  we 
now  help  them  in  Bombay  and  Poona. 

And,  meanwhile,  looking  to  our  own  country  and  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  we  thank  God  for  the  passing  of  the 
West  End. 
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